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regard to thick plates is rather elusive, as whilst British ship-plate
prices were the same as foreign plates, some grades of plates were
dearer than German or even American home prices. For thin
sheets, galvanized or tinned, British prices were definitely lower than
foreign, and our lead in these highly finished forms of steel had
been maintained. Apart from the highly finished forms, however,
British prices tended, on the whole, to be rather above those of
her competitors. The position, therefore, had changed from that
ruling in 1870-80 and exports now depended essentially on quality.
Production Costs.
As regards production costs, wages paid on the Continent were
lower than in Britain. Between 1903 and 1913 British wages were
about 10 per cent above corresponding Westphalian wages and
20 per cent above those paid in Lorraine and the Saar. Wages are,
of course, no criterion of labour cost, which depends largely on
mechanization; this was apparent from American competition at
a time when the wage level was considerably higher than here.
Further, there is reason to believe that in the more technically
integrated plants on the Continent, the gross productivity per man
was higher than in Britain. Here again the situation had changed
from that ruling thirty years previously.
Profits.
In so far as dividends are an index to the prosperity of the
industry, there were indications in this decade that the profit-earning
capacity of plants in Germany and the U.S.A. was higher than in
this country. The dividends of the United States Steel Corporation
were, however, moderate, due to over-capitalization and expenditure
on the purchase of complementary plants, but the true return on
the original capital was high.
Although some firms in Britain were paying good dividends they
were mainly in special branches of the industry, e.g. armaments and
shipbuilding. For the British industry in general there is reason to
believe that the high costs of operation of small or obsolete plants
prevented the accumulation of funds for replacements and moderni-
zation.
Summary.
Over the period 1903-13 the British differential advantages noted in
the seventies had waned and foreign iron and steel industries were